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There seems little difference in the early Middle Ages between
man's and woman's work. We have records of women ploughing,
sowing, reaping, shearing sheep, and carting, as well as taking
charge of the dairy and milking cows and ewes. All kinds of
farm-work, from ploughing to biid-scarmg, seem to have been
done by them, and carting seems to have been specially frequent.
The Durham Priory accounts recoid payment to women for
carrying water, sand, stones, faggots, and manure, and oui
records of the thirteenth century give us such names as Agnes
the Falconer, Emma the Hcrdswoman, Agnes the Daily woman,
Helya the Waggonei, and Alicia and Agnes Carters. Winnowing
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was largely the work uf women. Robert Grossetf'te's * Kules \
addressed to u woman, the Countiss of Lincoln, indicate a minute
knowledge of the* management of a torgu estate, which he expects
her to possess. Most work was paid for its piece-work, and at
the same rate as men ; the daily wage was usually less than that
of a man, but not always. Daily wages wen* mostly for unskilled
labour, when; tho man's strength was worth more. Besides
their share in the farm work, women made all the doilies right
from this raw wool, washing and combing the ileeco, spinning,
weaving and dyeing, as well as the final cutting out and making.
material Position of the Peasant. The difficult question arises,
Was the peasant better or worse off, relatively to tint standard
of the age, than he is to-day or was in the sixteenth and seven-
teenth centuries ? The* virgater, whom we may call a small farmer,
probably lived in a stato of rudo plenty as far as food was